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TRUTH ABOUT MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 

Translated from the German by Sabilla Novello. 
No. 7. — " Too Complicated." 

" He who strives to give too much, generally gives too little." 

After the performance of a new musical pro- 
duction, no sentences are more commonly heard 
than, " We cannot pronounce upon its merit after 
a single hearing " — " We must hear it several 
times in order to understand it" — " It is a pro- 
found work," and so forth. Read any criticism 
on an important work by Schumann, or others of 
his class, and I wager you will meet with the above 
or similar verdicts. Profound is a favorite word 
with shallow critics, for it sounds well. But 
should we ask them what they would signify by 
musical profundity, they must remain in our debt 
for an answer. They consider as deep all that 
they cannot comprehend ; but the deepest waters 
can be clear and translucid as the shallowest rill, 
while every puddle is opaque, and therefore, 
presumptively, deep! Clearness enables us to 
perceive depth ; but obscurity prevents us from 
discovering any worthy object hidden beneath 
its dulness. The general effect of a musical 
piece must be produced immediately, upon its 
first performance ; although, of course, it is 
necessary to hear a work several times in order 
to appreciate and analyze this effect, — to enable 
scientific judges to recognise, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, the means by which this effect has been 
produced, and to become intimately acquainted 
with finished details and elaborated passages. 
Even in the present day, works are produced 
which at once cause a sensation, — which at their 
first performance find favour with the public and 
with critics, — and which no one would think of 
declaring to be all shallow merely on this account. 
Are not such works, the impression of which is 
undoubtedly satisfactory after a single perform- 
ance, preferable to those which we cannot judge 
to be worthy or unworthy ? — which require that 
we should point out the possibility that at a future 
period we may succeed in discovering some hid- 
den merit ? Would a composer feel content, 
when publishing a work, and anxious for its 
success, if the public, instead of awarding ready 
welcome and enthusiastic applause to his efforts, 
should refer him to the prospect of a future 
success, — a bill at six months' notice, which 
might, perhaps, not even be honored? Impossible! 
Every artist desires immediate success; every 
artist hopes that his work should elicit the highest 
possible approbation at its first performance. 

Yet, you will say, if this be the case, why are 
works continually written which call forth the 



sentences quoted at the commencement of my 
letter? I have already explained some of the 
causes, and shall mention others at a later 
opportunity. In this letter I shall treat of only 
one, the most important and most general cause, 
which exerts its injurious influence over even 
richly-gifted composers, who possess complete- 
mastery over all the technical resources of Art. 
Their manner of writing is too complicated, 
they fall into the error of exaggerated and pre- 
eminent polyphony,— of too complicated part- 
writing ; that is, they let too many voices (or 
parts), which are individually equally significant, 
speak simultaneously. In order to realize vividly 
the perverseness of such a proceeding, imagine 
the forty men in an orchestra to be orators, not 
musicians; speaking, not playing, — and that 
each endeavoured to utter an individual and 
different idea, or to relate an individual and 
different story ; — and that all talked together, 
now loudly, now whisperingly, and now scream- 
ingly ; — you would understand none of the 
speakers, and merely hear a confused mass of 
words. Do not call this exaggeration. You must 
yourself assuredly remember, even in the works 
of the best composers, certain passages through- 
ottt which the instruments of an orchestra as- 
sail the public ear and claim its attention 
simultaneously by closely-jostled and vociferous 
phrases, so that you can discern nothing 
but a meaningless " sound and fury, signifying 
nothing." But I will simplify the illustration : 
let only four persons address you simulta- 
neously, each telling you something different, 
and then repeat to me, if you can, what you 
have comprehended from this conversation. 

I know the argument you may advance in 
opposition to what I have said; — I know that 
a good composer can, in a quartett, let four parts 
simultaneously flow, and give to each an im- 
portant meaning, without disturbing the attention 
of a practised listener or good musician, — without 
becoming partly or entirely unintelligible. But, 
in this case, the different parts may utter differ- 
ent melodies, but they express one identical 
feeling ; at all events, each part does not express 
a totally opposite feeling. Such passages do 
exist, — passages even of highest beauty, — in 
many masterpieces ; but they can only be recog- 
nised by the scientific or artistic listener ; to the 
general public they remain for ever unfathomable 
mysteries. But passages of this nature, even in 
the most masterly productions, are some of 
them incomprehensible, even to the profoundest 
musician, and are merely a Babel of music ; 
therefore they produce no effect, or, which is 
worse, produce an unpleasant effect, as must be 
owned by every connoisseur mho mill honestly 
confess the real impression made on his soul. 
Even the greatest masterpieces have their de- 
fects, because their creators were but men, and 
not perfect beings : not the less, however, for 
this reason are they to be prized for their in- 
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valuable merit. Examine the scores of the best 
masters, from Haydn to Beethoven (excepting 
the last works of the latter) ; seek out the 
artificially-constructed polyphone passages, and 
compare them with those we call homophone, in 
which only one part stands prominent, while the 
rest accompany it simply, and you will convince 
yourself that those polyphone passages form a 
very small minority, while the large majority 
consists of simple, and consequently, compre- 
hensible, agreeable, expressive, and melodious 
phrases. Pray remark this well, for herein lies the 
secret of those masters, — the secret which appears 
to be entirely lost amongst our modern composers, 
— the secret of affording delight. Homophone, 
distinct, simple passages are the light ; those arti- 
ficial polyphone passages the shade. Art is 
simple ; whilst artificiality is intricate, con- 
fused, and complicated. All art, however, is diffi- 
cult, and artificiality easy ; in the same manner 
that creation is more difficult than concoction. 
Man can concoct much, but only Heaven, or 
heaven-inspired genius, can create. The in- 
vention of a beautiful melody is no trifling task, 
— on the contrary, it presents great difficulties ; 
but any composer, thoroughly acquainted with 
the technicalities of. his science, can at any time, 
even when not under the influence of inspir- 
ation, — even though ungifted with creative fancy, 
put together artificial, polyphone passages, as he 
might work out an arithmetical enigma. But 
calculation is not invention, and concoction is 
not creation. 

The want of effect, or disagreeable effect, 
discernible in many works of our modern com- 
posers, may be unhesitatingly pronounced to be 
attributable to the fact that, in their works, the 
relative number of polyphone (complicated) and 
homophone (simple, natural) passages are in 
exactly contrary proportion to those examples 
afforded by our great masterpieces ; they contain 
very few or no simple, melodious combinations, 
but consist principally or entirely of passages of 
complicated structure, which, by the blind 
adorers of these present musical idols, are loudly 
proclaimed to be deep and admirable in their 
mystery. We are told that we must hear this 
kind of music often, in order to discover its 
beauty. But these idolaters betray their own 
perversity by such words, and unwittingly pro- 
nounce the truth. Every one seeks for melody in 
music ; when it is not recognised upon first hear- 
ing a work, something appears to be missing, and 
we say, " It will be well to seek once more, and 
hear the piece again, as the missing article may 
be concealed amongst the intricacies of its struc- 
ture." The above-named idolaters also miss 
something, but they cannot tell what ; yet still 
they strive, by their plausible phrases of " pro- 
fundity," &c, &c, to throw sand into the eyes of 
the public, in order that it may not discern the 
deficiencies of their idols. 

Too complicated! this is the fault of such 



musical productions ; — a fault engendered by 
feebleness or want of creative genius, and by 
mistaken notions of beauty ; for misguided com- 
posers actually do exist, who hold that only that 
which is artificial and scientific can be original, 
genial, and true, — who look down with contempt 
on simple, intelligible, and graceful music, — and 
who are under the delusion that they can force 
the public to admire their compositions, — that 
they can induce it to believe that a big, thickly- 
curled and powdered wig is more beautiful than 
natural hair. Prizes have been offered for the 
best symphony that may be composed. / would 
rather offer prizes for the most expressive, most 
simple, and therefore the best melody of only 
sixteen bars, which may be created. 



WESTMINSTER CHIMES. 

The great bell of St. Stephen's is now safely lodged in 
its place in the Clock Tower of the Palace at Westminster, 
and will shortly be heard by the whole of London, giving 
the hour of the day and night to its inhabitants. The 
four bells that are intended to ring the quarters have long 
since been erected, and ready to perform their part in the 
measurement of time. The chimes will thus be composed 
of four notes, — viz. B[J, E(j,Fi, and Gfi; the great bell 
sounding E, the tonic of the key of four sharps. The 
melody of each chime is very pleasing. The four quarters 
are thus played : — 



1st quarter. 



2nd quarter. 
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4th quarter. 
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These melodies or changes upon the four bells have 
just been published, with an arrangement of the complete 
chimes for four voices, composed by Mr. James Hine. 
The words which Mr. Hine has selected are well adapted 
to the music, and the effect produced is greatly heightened 
by the bass voice singing the part of Big Ben, and tolling 
out the hour at every bar, while the other three voices 
are ringing the chimes. These melodies will soon be 
*' familiar to our ears as household words ; " and by the 
publication of the notes in this form, we may all join 
together in singing the chimes of Westminster. 
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